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From the London Millennial Harbinecr. 
ON POETRY. 


Poetry, like her sister art, Music, is full of charms to a mind 
attuned to harmony: and we say with Shakespeare, “the man 
that has no music in his soul, is fit for treason, stratagems and 
spoils.” That one end of Poetry, in its first institution was to 
give pleasure, will not admit of doubt. Lf men first employed 
jt to express their adoration of superior and invisible beings, 
their gratitude to their benefactors, their admiration of moral, 
intellectual, or corporeal excellence, or in general, their love ot 
what was pda » in their own species, or in other parts of 


Nature, they must be supposed to aim at making their poetry 
pleasing, otherwise it would have been unsuitable to the oe- 
-easion that gave it birth, and to the sentiments it was intended 
to enliven. But is it not the end of this art to instructas wel} 
as to please? Verses that give pleasure only, without profit, 
what are they but chiming trifles? And if a poem were to 


please, and at the same time, instead of improving, to corrupt 
the mind, would it not deserve to be considered as a poison, 
rendered doubly dangerous and detestable by its alluring quali- 
ties ? 

Homer’s beautiful description of the heavens and the earth as 
they appear in a calm evening by the light of the moon and 
stars, concludes with this circumstance, “ And the heart of the 
shepherd is glad.” In the mere outside of Nature’s works, there 
is a splendour and a magnificence to which even untutored 
minds cannot attend without great delight. But, neither al! 
peasants, nor all philosophers are equally susceptible of these 
charming impressions. It is strange to observe the callousness 
of some persons before whom all the glories of heaven and 
earth pass in daily succession, without touching their hearts, 
elevating their fancy, or leaving any durable remembrance. 
Even of those who pretend to sensibility, how many are there 
to whom the lustre of the rising or setting sun—the sparkling 
concave of the midnight sky—the mountain forest tossing and 
roaring to the storm, or’ warbling with all the melodies of a 
summer evening—the sweet interchange of hill and dale, shade 
and sunshine, grove, lawn, and water, which an extensive land- 
scape offers to the view—the scenery of the ocean, so lovely, 
sO majestic, and so tremendous, and the many pleasing varie- 
ties of the animal and vegetable kingdom—could never afford so 
tnuch real satisfaction, as the steam and noise of a ball room, 
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the insipid fiddling and squeaking of an opera, or the vexations 
and wranglings of a card-table. 

There are, however, minds of a different eonstruction, and 
whom the God of Nature has cast in a different mould—persons 
who, even in the early part of life, received from the conteim- 
plation of the great Creator’s works, a species of delight which 
they would not exchange for any other. Such minds have 
always in them the seeds of true taste and frequently of imita- 
tive genius. To such favored individuals, no part of creation 
is indifferent. In the crowded etty and in the howling wilder- 
ness; in the cultivated province and solitary isle; in the flowery 
lawn and craggy mountain; in the murmur of the rivulet and 
in the uproar of the ocean; in the thunder of heaven, and in 
the whisper of the breeze ; such a one still finds something to 
rouse or to soothe his imagination, to draw forth his affections 
or to employ his understanding. 

This happy sensibility to the beauties of Nature should be 
cherished in young persons. It engages them to contemplate 
the Creator in all his wonderful works ; it purifies and harmo- 
nizes the soul, and prepares it for moral and intellectual disci- 
pline ; it supplies an endless source of amusement; it contri- 
butes even to bodily health; and as a strict analogy subsists 
between material and moral beauty, it leads the heart by an 
casy transition from the one to the other, and thus tends to re 


commend religion for its thanscendant loveliness, and makes 
vice to appear the object of contempt and abomination. 





How often from the steep 

Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard 

Celestial voices to the midnight aur, 

Sole,—or responsive to cach other's note, 

Singing to their great Creator ?—Par. Lost. B. iv. 


From the London Millennial Harbinger 
ON THE BOND OF UNION AMONG CHRISTIANS. 

| Extracted from a letter written in 1796, by the late Mr. ANDREW FULLer, 
to Mr. Samvet Patmer* of Hackney.|} 

Christian love appears to me to be, “ for the truth’s sake that 
dwelleth in us.” Every kind of union that has not truth for its 
bond is of no value in the sight of God, and ought to be of none 
in ours. 

I have heard a great deal of wnion without sentiment ; but I 
can neither feel nor perceive any such thing, either in myself 
or others. All the union that I can feel or perceive arises from a@ 
similarity of views and pursuits. No two persons may think 
exactly alike ; but so far as they are unlike, so far there is a 
want of union. Weare united to God himself by becoming ot 


* A congregational “ minister” and author of the Nonconformist's Me- 
morial—Mr. Fuller was of the English Beptists.—Eb. Apv. 
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ge mind and one heart with him. Consider the force and de- 
sign of Amos iii. 3, “Can two walk together except they be 
agreed } ?” You might live neighborly with Dr. Priestley, but 
you would not fee] so united with him in heart as if he had been 
of your sentiments, nor he with you as if you had been of his. 
You may esteem a churchman, if he agree with you in doctrine, 
and be of an amiable dispositi ion 3 but you would feel much 
more united with him if in addition to this he were a dissente1. 
You may regard some men who are rigid Calvinists, on some 
consider: ations ; but you would regard “them more if t! ley Were 
what you ace sount more liberal in their views s, and more mode- 
rate towards others who ditfer from them ; that is, if they were 
of your mind upon the doctrine of Christian forbearance. 
Men of one ase may have quarreiled about religious differ. 
ences and have persecuted one another, as papists and protes- 
tants have done in France ; and the same deseriptions of men 
in another age may despise these litigations, as the French hay 
lately done, and not care at all whether a man be papist or pro )- 
testant, provided he enters heartily into revolutionary princi 
ples. But all this arises from their having substituted the im 
portance of an agreement in a polit eal creed in the place of one 
that is religious. Agreement in sentiment and pursuit is still 
the bond of union,—HKven those who unite in chureh-fellowshtp 
upon the pi ‘ine inle of what th ny te ‘rm free rn 4 hth y, oruniversal 
toleration. They consider this as the all m all, and consent to 
exercise forbearance towards each other in worything else.- 
Such a communion, I confess, appears to me just as sertptura! 
and as rationa! as tifa number of persons should agree to wor 
ship together, but consent that every one should be at liberty 
io act as he thought proper, and so adinit the univer os tolera 
tion of ever y Species of iminorality Nevertheless, even here 
a similarity of sentimrnts would be the bond of union, 
Youcan unite with men “ whoare not exactly of your sent! 
ments.”—So ean I[—But that in which | unite with them ts 
not anything in which sentiment has no concern. It is that 
wherein we are agreed that is the bond of our union; and 
those things wherein we dufer are considered as ob; ec ts of for- 
bearance, on account of human imperfection. Such for! year 
ance ought undoubtedly to be exercised in a degree, especially 
in things which both sides must admit to be not clearly reveal- 
ed, which are properly called opinions, aad are little other than 
mere speculations. And even in things which in our patgment 
are clearly revealed, there ought to be a degree of forbearance 
much in the same way as we forbear with each other’s imper- 


fections of a practical nature, where the essential princip les of 


morahity are not affected. 

You are “ not a party man, and hope you never shall be, to 
please any set of people whatever.” I hope so too; but I wish 
tnflexibly to adhere to the side of truth and righteousness, 30 
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iar as | understand them, in every punctilio, in order to please 
God, 

* A decided judgment on some points,” you consider “ as un- 
important, and think there is room for mutual candor.” It 
those points are unrevealed, I say so too: but 1 do not ecnsider 
either the deity or the atorement of Christ as coming under this 
description, and I hope you think the same. Without the for- 
mer, we cannot with any consistency call on the name of Jesus 
Christ our Lord, which is the characteristic of a primitive be- 
lever; and without the latter, 1 need not say to you, sir, that 
the Gospel is rendered of none effect. As to “candor,” it is 
due to all men, even infidels and atheists ; but candor will not 
lead me to treat them as objects of divine faver, but to speak 
the truth to them in love. 

Possibly you may think it unfair to reason as I have done 
trom practices to principles, and that we ought to make a wide 
dillerence between the one and the other. But the difference, 
as it appears to me, is only as the diflerence between réot and 
branch. Faith is not a mere speculation of the understanding, 
nor unbelief a mere mistake in judgment. They are both of a 
moral nature, or salvation would not be connected with the for- 
mer, and final condemnation with the latter. 

[ ought perhaps to apologise for having written so much, in 
ne manner 1 have done ; but [ think you will not take it amiss. 


The collision of thoughts from persons who have been in dif- 
ferent habits and connexions is sometimes of mutual advan- 
tage. If you‘should disapprove of my remarks, try and set 
me right, and you will be entitled to my grateful acknowledge- 


ments 


THE DEACON’S OFFICE. 
Jamestown, Ohio, April 11th, 1837. 
Brother, Thomas, 

I would not be considered as dictating to you 
oY giving advice relative to the course you should pursue in 
your periodical. But from the notice taken of the “ Apostolic 
Advocate ” in the late “ Harbinger ” I should conclude that an 
‘** Armistice” would perhaps lead to a favorable termination ot 
the war without the death of either of the belligerents. 

{ wish you would write something about the Deacon’s Office 
for it seems to be almost a useless appendage as the church now 
practices, ) 

he first Deacons we read of were appointed to “attend ta- 
bles” at “ the daily ministration.” We do not practice any 
daily ministrationy nor do we use tables so as to make it likely 
that widows or others will be neglected. What have we then, 
for Deacon’s to do? Do youthink the Lord’s supper is alluded 
tg in the vi. of Acts, where the Hellenists murmured against 
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he Hebrews, because their widows were neglected in the daily 
ministrations ? 

If the Lord’s supper is here meant, then it was attended to 
daily—instead of weekly. But if something else than the 
Lord’s supper is meant, then it was for some other purpose the 
Deacons were appointed than to attend to the table at the 
Lord’s supper. And that other thing be it what it may is not 
practiced now. 

What is said by Paul to Timothy relative to Deacons does 
not lead us to understand what they did in the Church. They 
were to be first proved, and then to exercise the office ota 
Deacon, but it is not said what they had to do, therefore we 
have to suppose that they were appointed “ to attend tables at 
the daily ministration ” else we cannot tell for what purpose 
they were appointed. ‘Then as we have no daily ministration, 
nor tables te attend to, we shall be puzzled to tell the use of 
Deacons in the church. 

I have read several essays on the Bishop’s Office. And the 
best was from the pen of our beloved brother Ball: intine, now 
deceased. But 1 have never seen one on the Deacon’s Office 
else I have forgotten it. 

Affectionately Yours, 
M. WINANS 


— 


Community of Goodse-the Fellowship of the Apostlese=Jewish 
and Gentile Deaconse=Modern Deacons. 


Dear Brother, 
I thank you for the suggestion contained in the 

first paragraph of your letter. J arm entirely agreed, that an 

“armistice” as to “ tone, temper, and manner” would be at 
tended with the happiest results to both * belliverents.? 1 did 
not begin “ the war” with Brother ‘amapbell. | wrote on sub- 
jects, Which I believe I was free” to do, if I pleased. He at 
tacked my ‘“‘rmatter, and manner;” I did not serait him. On 
my part, the campaign has been throug ‘hout deiensive. If he 
should continue the same style, which I have hitherto be: hun 
able to regard otherwise than as supercilious and dictaterial, | 
will endeavor not to see it. Human vature is apt to view suci: 
a style when allied to popular influence or power, moral, cr 
physic al, as oppressive. lam human. [| have fe li, but I w 
endeavor to feel no more. I will remember that to forget is 
human to forgive divine. The “armistice,” then, with me is 
a cegsation ol “ the war” in this respect. Letme not be mis- 
understeod, however; the matter is still at issue between me 
and all opponents. I agree to no “armistice” upon this fora ‘a 
moment.’ The con‘itiona! ity of eternal life and all pertainin: 
to it ] shall still maintain. . I-believe it to be part and parc | at 
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the Apostolic doctrine, and shall therefore not cease to pleac 
for it, as long as | have the means of doing so. With thes 

qualifications, then, | dismiss the subject 

As to the Deacons, | agree with you, thatas things now are. 
they do seem to be a very useless appendage to the congrega- 
tions. As far as my observation extends they appear to hay: 
no other functions than that of handing about the bread and 
wine, and the providing of wood, coals and candles. The ori- 
ginal appointment of Deacons or Servants to the church was 
io meet a pressing necessity. It is needless to show that the 
Daily Ministration and the Lord’s Supper, are not the same, 
inasmuch as it must be obvious to every understanding. We 
may however, with propriety, dwell a few moments on the 
‘Daily Ministration.” 

It will be remembered, that the Hellenists and Hebrews were 
the Jews, who had obeyed The Gospel on Pentecost, and sub- 
sequent occasions, in the City of Jerusalem. Of these it is 
testified that they had all things common ;” that “they sold their 
possessions and eflects, and distriluted to every one according 
to his necessity.” That they “ broke bread from house to house 
and partook of this their food with joy and simplicity of heart” 
Acts i. 44, That “ the heart and soul of the multitude of 
believers Were one: nor did any one call any of his possessions 
his own; but all things were common amongst them. Neither 
was there one indigent (or poor) person among them; for as 
many as were proprietors of lands or houses, sold them and 
brought the price of the things they sold, and laid it down at 
the feet of the Apostles ; and distribation was made to each ac- 
cording to his need.”—Acts iv. 32. 

From these premises it is clear, 

1. That the Christian Jews had a Community of goods, 
which consisted in the monies acquired by the sale of their real 
and personal est. tes ; 

2. That this fund was to’ supply the necessary wants of the 
whole church in Jerusalem ; 

3. That this sacrifice of personal luxury gave the rich no re- 
gret; for all who had previously been separated by poverty and 
riches now ate together from house to house wita joy andsim- 
plicity of heart ; and with unanimity ; 

4. That all this time there were no poor in the congregation ; 

5. That the fund was committed to the cusvody of the Apos- 
tles ;—and, 

6. That the Apostles distributed to each according to his 
need. ' 

It has been asked, why was there a community of goods 
among rhe Jews and not among the Gentiles? The reason 1s 
obvious. It consists in this. _The Holy Spirit when he was 
sent, was, by the Apostles, to convince the world of sin, of rig ht- 

eousness, and of judgment. “ Of judgment, because the prince 
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sf this world is judged.” The Apostles had convinced the 
Jewish world a portion of which was convened on the day of 
Pentecost, in Solomon’s porch, and on other occasions, of sin 
and of righteousness ; and they failed not to “ testify of the 
judgment that was coming upon the perverse generation of the 
Jews ; for, it is written, that with many other words Peter tes- 
tified, and exhorted, saying, Save yourselves from this perverse 
generation.” — What could be the subject of Peter’s testimony 
as to the judgment about to come upon the Jewish world ?— 
What but the apprehension of the Chief Priests, that “the Ro- 
mans would come and destroy their place and nation?” And 
this was in truth what Jesus had foretold, and the thing of which 
he had warned them; saying, “when you shall see Jerusalem 
invested with armies, know that its desolation is nigh. Then 
let those in Judea flee to the mountains; let those in the city 
make their escape, and let not those in the country enter the 
city ; for those will be days of vengeance, in which all the de- 
nunciations of the scriptures shall be accomplished.” 

Now the Christian Jews believed the prophecy delivered by 
Jesus. What then was manifestly the best and most prudent 
conduct for these believers in the coming judgment to pursue? 
We should say, to do precisely what they did—toturn all their 
real and personal estate into money, and commit it to the 
care of confidential persons for their daily necessities. Hav- 
ing done this, they were prepared at a moments’ notice to flee 3 
to the mountains, and to make their unincumbered escape. In Gs 
doing this, they would leave no farms, or houses, or effects 
behind to gratify the insatiable rapacity of the Roman soldiery ; 
whose vengeance would be expended on those, who would not ' 
have Jesus for their king, These circumstances were pecu- 
liar to the Jews in Judea, and thus rendered a community of 
goods necessary to them, which to the Gentile Brethren in 
other countries would have been out of place. Thus it is that 
circumstances alter cases. 

From “the multitude of disciples ” who depended upon this 
fund or “fellowship of the Apostles,” it would be matter of 
surprise if some of them were not neglected by the Twelve in 
their daily attendance to the tables of the community. Some 
were neglected. This caused dissatisfaction on the part of the 
Grecian Jews, who murmured against their Hebrew Brethren, 
“because their widows were neglected in the daily ministra- 
tion.” Upon this the Apostles determined to surrender the 
whole business of the Fellowship into the hands of seven per- 
sons who should be set over the matter. They-called the dis- 
ciples together, and told them to “look out, from among them- 
selves, seven men of an attested character, full of spirit and 
wisdom,” while they would continue stedfast in the “ doctrine” 
‘and “ prayers ;” as it is written, “ we will constantly attend to 
Prayers, and to the ministry of the word.” These remarks may 
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throw some light on Acts, ii. 42. To'this the disciples agreed 
and subsequently, without murmuring, “continued stediast jy 
the teaching, in the fellowship, and in the prayers of the Apox. 
tles” until “ the persecution against the congregation in Jerv. 
salem,” which dispersed them all, except the Apostles, throug), 
the regions o: Judea and Samaria. Acts viii. 1, 2. 

From these premises we learn the businéss and qualifications 
of the seven first deacons of the model christian assembly. A, 
all the funds of the community were in their hands they woul: 
have to provide food, raiment, and lodging for the whole Bod, 
of Christ in Jerusalem ; from the Apostles or ministers of th, 
word, down to the least disciple. Hence the importance of se 
lecting for so responsible and onerous an office, ‘‘ men of an at. 
tested character, full of spirit and wisdom.” Furthermore, they 
would have to look after the sick, and the imprisoned. So that 
if any were sick among them, they might send for the Elders 
to pray over him, and anoint him with oil, in the name of th 
Lord, for his recovery. James v. 14; and if any were in prison 
for the testimony, they might minister to him substantial cun- 
solation by suppiying all his necessary wants. In short, there 
was nothing, save the prayers and the ministry of the word 
among the brethren, which was not their especial concern. 

Now, the circumstances relating to the Community of goods 
among the Christian Jews alone excepted, the deacon’s offic 
was precisely similar among the Churches of Christ in th 
Gentile world. ‘The Seven served the tables of the Elders o: 
the Jerusalem Chureh who devoted themselves exclusively 
prayer and the ministry of the word: so did the servers of ta 
bles among the Gentiles ; they took care of their “ spiritual! 
men,” that is, of their “ Apostles, Evangelists, Prophets, Pas 
tors, and Teachers ;” the former fulfilled the duties of a pur 
and undefiled religion, by taking care of their orphans and w+ 
dows, so did the latter. The seven took care of the sick and 
the imprisoned, and so did the latter. Their duties being th: 
same, their qualifications were alike ; for, if the Seven were tv 
be of “an attested character, full of spirit and wisdom,” th 
deacon’s of the Gentiles were required to be “first proved. 
being without blame.” ‘They were to hold fast the secret oi 
the faith with a pure conscience. Their wives were to-be un- 
exceptionable, ‘They were not to be polygamists, but were to 
have only one wife, and were to rule their children and fami 
lies or servants well. But I need not descant further on thes 
things at this time. 

From these considerations you will see the force of the Apos 
tle’s exordium to his letterto the brethren at Phillippi, in-which 
he especially names “ the bishops and deacons ;” and you wil 
by reflecting upon what the duties of the primitive deacons 
were, plainly perceive that every one of them “ who performe¢ 
the * of a deacon well, procured to himself an excellent 





jegree and great boldness in the faith which is in Clitiss 
Jesus.’ Experience will attest to beg mind the existence o1 
otherwise, of an identity between the deacons of the first and 
nineteenth centuries in the region where you dwell. They 
have not yet come within the range of mine. If the identity 
jo not exist ¢o what is the deficiency owing? Though uiere 
may be in the churches many called “ deacons” of as christian 
a character as those who in former times were deacons in deed 
and in truth, my belief is, that there is either a want of the 
genuine spirit of Christ in these communities, under the wgis 
of which the bishops and deacons can perform their functions; 
or, they have not the funds at their disposal to do what the 
scriptures teach they ought to do. How can a brother, on be- 
half of the church, which ought to be “the pillar and suppe.t 
of the truth,” and the mediuin through which ts publicly devel- 
oped that “ pure and undefiled religion” which James sets 
forth,—how can he in the capacity of a deacon take care of the 
widows, who are widows indeed, and the orphans of the church 
with the scanty pittance of the meagre fellowship of ‘reformed 
churches.” How can he provide food and raiment, and lodg- 
ing for the bishops who devote themselves exclusively to “the 
ministry of the word,” and for the Evangelists of whom each 
and every community in proportion to the wealih of its mem- 
bers, ought to send throughout the country to teach the people 
the words of eternal life? It is impossible. My advice 
to such brethren is, have nothing to do with the bishop’s* 
or deacon’s offices until they are scripturally appointed. This 
may induce an examination and sifting ot the matter to the 
bottom. 

As to the distribution of the Bread and wine, I find no evi- 
dence in the scripture of its being a part of the deacon’s office. 
My opinion is, that the Bishops ought to distribute it to the 
disciples, as Jesus did to the Apostles, Jesus did not call upon 
a particular one to hand it round 30 the rest. He gave the 
bread and the wine to them and told them all to eat of it. [ 
see no reason why the shepherds of the Chief Shepherd should 
not with their own hands give it to the Disciples indiseriini- 
nately, and let these pass it along among themselves. Tuis 
sinple practice would do away witn a great deal of stiffness 
and formality, which, in appearance at least, resolves “the 
deacons ” into nothing more nor less than the budy-servants of 
the Elders. 

{shall conclude by the relation of an incident from Mosheim’s 
Ecclésiastical History, which will show’that even in the third 


e-_—- 


*1 can plead for the Bishops, the Evangelists and the Deacons with a 
cood conscience, for I am neither of the first, the second, nor the third.— 
Let me not be-misunderstood. I am pleading for these orders of brethren 


wo qualifications and duties are in conformity with the doctrine of Holy 
nt, 
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. 
century of our era, when thechurch had become exceedingly cor 
rupt, the deacons had very different duties to perform, and of y 
iauch more scriptural character, than those of our deacons nov 
“The Numidians” says he, “alleged two important reasons ty 
jus stify their sentence against Cecilianus. The second reasoy 
for their sentence against him was drawn from the harshnes 
and even eruelty that he had discovered in his conduct, whi) 
he was a deacon, towards the christian confessors and martyrs 
during the Dioc ‘lesian persecution, whom he abandoned in th 
most merciless manner, to all the extremities of hunger and 
want, leaving them without food in tneir prisons, and preelu- 
ding the grantof relief from those who were willing to suce 
them.” Vol. 1 p. 122. 

With every consideration of respect 
A ffectionately Y ours 
Tue Epir 


Eetter to Mr. A. Campbe! 
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Brother, 

With my fifth ee on * Materialism,” 

discussion of the topies so termed, as far as the Harbing 
concerned, is closed. For myself, as to feelings, all the pas 
houch it had never been. With the cone 
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ume, your paper aed have ceased to be name: 
nnexion WI th the material or immaterial ¢ 
‘ been thrown up in the revolutions of the 


resent vol 


ime would have commenced without anj 
ice to the positions or the oppositions, which have ap 
in yours. But you know, all things are conditional. 
you had — | you ir “extracts from private letters,’ 
ai. *. mnvers itions,” aad your Essays on “ Materialism No. L, » 
and 4” accor rdiy nz to your ju lgment of propri iety ; | supposed. | 
was equally privileg d to do the same things. i LV 
my rejoinders, it r mained with you to continue oF not the ¢ 
troversy. Unt 7 your intentions were elicited, all I had to < 
Was to pursue the course | aa & osed correct, in per fect sile! 
however, as regarded you. This was the cor ndition of the 
istice. But, though you have retired from the old field of ‘ba | 
tle, you have broken new ground in flank. Having therelore 
no opposition to contend against in the van, you have co ny el- 
led me to face to the left, and to encounter a slight skirmish 

vou have opened upon me in that direction. A skirmi: h Is 
but a small affair in the estimation of military chiefs; and | 
dare say this will prove to be of little moment between you ani 
me. , 

But to speak plainly, and without a figure. You have, m) 

dear brother, published, in your March number, an article con- 
eerning me which, I think claims some little attention on w\ 
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part. In this piece you say, you have “ hastily read ” over cet 
tain portions of the Nov., Dee., and Jan., numbers of the Advo- 
sate relating to yourself. “ The first impressions,” you admit, 

“may not always be the best, yet persons are apt to utter it, 
and others are curious to know it.” You then proceed to in- 
form us of your first impressions, Which, | suppose would be a 
very appropriate title to the whole article; that is, Brother 
Campbell’ s hirst, but not Best, Impressions of certain num- 
bers of the A. Ade. Now, I would venture to suggest, that 
when you give the public first impressions upon any subject, it 
would be well to read or consider what is said or written, not 
hastily but delibe rately. The first impressions would then be 
more likely to be lasting, and not so evanescent as they gene. 
rally are. Now, when first impressions are acquired ‘hastily 
we 8 should be cautious how we publish the ‘m lest they should 
become the subject of recantation ; and especially, lest they 
should lead us to do injustice to our neighbor. 1 know it is 
fashionable now-a-days to publish “ First impr ssions ” forthe 
amusement of the Publie,—Willis’s First inp ressions of things 
he saw in Europe, for instance ; many of which we have heard, 
would have been better not impressed on paper for his own 
eredit at least. I learned a lesson under this Lead upon a eer- 
tain occasion which | have never forgotten. | was subpenaed 
as a Witness in a medical case in which iny testimony was de- 
manded as to the character of a certain surgical operation, 
which terminated fatally ; unused to the technicalities of West- 
minster Hall, or perhaps speaking “has tily,’ | observed that 
my impression was so and so. Lord Tenterden immediately 
corrected’ me by saying, that the Court did not ask me for my 
impressions, but for the facts of the case. Ever since this in- 
cident, [ have made it a rule not to trouble the Publie with my 
impressions, first, second, or third; but if | have anything to 
say to them, to do it not “has tily ” but delibe rately ; not ac- 
baled to impresions, but according to the [ saw, I heard, or 
thus itis written. Now, charity hope th all things ; ; it would 
even hope that the first impression was possibty incorre ct; and 
it would suggest the importance of not gratilying the curiosity 
of the world at the expense of one who 1s called a brother.— 
These are a few of the ideas which present themselves to my 
mind as to the propriety or otherwise of publishing first impres- 
sions, hastily made, for the curiosity of the Public. [ trust 
they will be received as they are offered in the spirit of bene- 
vulence. 

Again, you say, “If in the judgment of my brethrenof East- 
em Virgini: a, I merit such treatment, they certainly have mis- 
taken me, or I have mistaken them.” — Now, the phrase, “such 
treatment ” is rather ambiguous. Have f, Brother C, said any- 
thing of you which is not sustained by * the tone, temper, 
manner, ” and matter of the extracts from private letters, con 





versations, and Essays which have appeared in the Harbinge;; 
If t have said any thing which is sustained neither by the a) 
pearance nor the reality of things, let it be pointed out, and | 
will acknowledge, as far as conviction carrys me, that I have 
misinterpreted you. My Brother, be less general and mor 
particular in your terms. The Apostle says, in many things 
we all offend. This is true, and equally applicable to you and 
me. You have offended me and it seems that | have offended 
you. But I have not intentionally offended you, because you 
have offended me. However bad a spirit may be imputed t 
ine, revenge is no part thereof. From the context, I suppose. 
the treatment complained of is summed up in what you term in 
your first impressions, “style of scurrillity and abuse.” Now Bro- 
ther C., ol all men in the world you are the last that ought to 
speak of a scurrilous and abusive style. I was once reading 
fiom the Christian Baptist in the audience of a certain persoi 
for their conviction, when I was peremptorily requested to for- 
bear on account of the style much in the same way that you 
make your friend Goodal command the Advocate to be closed. 
Brother C., there is such a thing as having motes and splinters 
in the eyes. Perhaps you and | have one in each of ours. If 
sO We cannot well restore each other’s sight to a healthy state. 
J will endeavor to extract mine, and may you be successful in 
the same operation upon yourself; for, 1 perceive, that in these 
cases of spiritual opthalmia, the most successful oculist isa 
man’s self. ‘ Pull out,” says Jesus, “ the mote that is in thine 
own eye ’—an excellent prescription from the best of all phy- 
sicians, 

There are some, who plead eloquently on behalf of a Chris- 
tian Spirit, while they act as though they considered them- 
selves privileged to violate with impunity all its requirements. 
For my own part, I endeavor to act the Christian more, and 
talk about the christian spirit less! The christian spirit is 
much descanted on, but, I believe, it is little understood. The 
model of a Christian spirit, 1 am sure you will agree with me, 
are Jesus and his Apostles. Now when I wish to “try th 
spirits” and see whether they be of Christ; I recur to the ex. 
amples they have left on record. By comparison I am enabled 
to arrive at pretty accurate conclusion. 

You consider I have been scurrilous and abusive. This be 
far from me, my brother. My aim has been to use not to abuse 

ou. In some places I have treated some of your sayings Jocu- 
arly. Ihave played with you in good humor. I have neither 
used you for my mirth, nor my laughter, when you were wasp- 
ish ; but when you have seemed disposed to play upon me | 
have piped to you in return. You may term this levity ; be 1 
sO. e are both gu'lty. Yet we need not be offended on this 
account; for neither your sayings nor mine are dictates of in- 
spiration. But, I perceive, that on account of what you term 
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jy scurrility and abuse, you consider that any further notice 
of me, beyond these “ first impressions ” would be to stoop, and 
to descend to a level with, the articles referred to; that is, to 
me their author.» Now, my brother, does this sentiment indi- 
cate that you penned these first impressions in a christian spirit. 
| hope I do you no injustice when I say, that I think not. You 
recollect that Jesus was the subject of a great deal of scurrilit 
and abuse. He was called a Samaritan and charged with 
having a devil. Did he tell his disciples, that these sayings, 
as respected their authors commanded his silence? That it 
would be stooping to a level with them to meet their style of 
scurrillity and abuse by a rejoinder? No; though so much 
abused, so cruelly maltreated, he reasoned with them, and 
showed that they charged him falsely. He did not deliver to 
his disciples, his first impressions, and then, appealing to his 
own dignity, put them under the ban of his profound silence 
fora year or two. Nowall I ask is, that if you consider me as 
bad as a Samaritan diabolically possessed, you will yet conde- 
scend ‘in the spirit of meekness to restore such an one” as 
myself. ‘There would, my brother, be far more efficacy in this 
experiment than any you have yet instituted. Be less careful 
for my honor, usefulness, and happiness, and address yourself 
to the matter already before you. I will take care of my own 
honor, usefulness, and happiness. I will be the guardian of 
these, and I trust with a godly jealousy. 

Furthermore, you term my proceedings “a career of specu- 
lation which,” say you, “J clearly foresaw would terminate in 
pullifying his usefulness to that cause which I plead.” Brother 
C. this word speculation has a wonderful effect in scaring the 
ignorant. There was a time when all you wrote about Baptism 
lor Remission of Sins, &c., was termed speculgtive and un- 
taught; and your “career” was then deemed one of specula- 
tion. Every doctrine ot scripture, untaught in the theological 
systems of men, when first brought to light is denounced as a 
speculation. It was once a speculation that the earth moved 
round the sun; but it is now received as one of the incontesti- 
ble truths of astronomy. In every age of th€ world I find, that 
when truths as old as nature are newly presented to public no- 
tice, they are termed ‘‘ strange things,” “speculations,” “ un- 
taught questions,” &c. My surprise is that a man of your in- 
telligence should join in such a senseless ery; especially in 
the face of the motto of your Christian Baptist,—“ Prove all 
things and hold fast that whichis good.” It would be diffi- 
eult, l conceive, to do this and not be involved in what are 
termed speculations and things untaught. My career, I trust, 
will ever be to speculate on, or to contemplate the things of 
Holy Writ ; though untaught, my brother, either in you talent- 
‘eG periodical, or any other uninspired document. 


In the above sentence you announce to your readers, in ef 
B 
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Ject, that I am no longer of any use to the cause you plead. Nu 

this item respecting my usefulness | have no disposition to dis- 
pute. It may be nullified or it may not according to circum 
stances. A few words however, as to the individual causes w 
may be said to plead. First, | weuld enquire in the mos: 
friendly manner, what cause, my brovther, is it that you do 
plead? As far as Ican understand you, you plead for Baptisy, 
for pardon or the Remission of Sins ; by which baptism a man 
who believes, that Jesus is the Son of God, is adopted into thy 
family of God ; in other words, becomes, a citizen of the king- 
dom of Heaven that now is. Though you plead for this, you 
maintain, that men, or rather certain meu under this dispensa 
tion, may attain to the resurrection of the just though they hay, 
not been immersed into Christ. That this does not nullify 
baptism for remission; that eternal life is not conditional 
This I infer from what you have written on “ materialism,” 
though you have not ventured to affirm if in so many words. 
And to sum up all the other items of your brief, you plead fu 
PROTESTANTISM. This last item you announced in the Catholi 
Debate ; and in your letter to Wr. Hammond, in which you say. 
“T have for many years been seeking to unite all Protestan' 
Christians on one great bond of union, as Catholic as Protest 
ant Christendom.” And that baptism for remission is no grea! 
obstacle to this Catholic experiment is obvious, seeing that, /, 
effect, you tell Mr. Hammond that there are as great and as 
good men on the one as on tie other side of that sm-purifying 
institution: for speaking of baptism, you say, “I regret on); 
that (of it) which is sectarian, or held by a part of Christendom. 
because it is partisan, and not Catholic, and because it alienates 
and divides as great and as good men as this or any other ag 
has produced.” 

Now, my de&r brother, as this is the avowed cause for which 
you plead, allow me to say in the best possible way, that I do 
not plead for such a cavse. You plead ior baptism for the re- 
mission of sins. And so du I without any compromise or abate- 
ment. Here I go with you the whole length of your premises 
and op oa than yqur conclusions. Some, perhaps, would like 
me at this crisis to sum up in brief the cause I plead as I have 
done yours. Candor and justice to all concerned, demand that 
we should be well understood in this matter. Well then, | 
maintain 

1. That all, both Jews and Gentiles, without respect of per- 
sons called great and good by men, are, by the scriptures, view- 
ed as under sin ; that is, are ali sinners in the sight of God. 

2. That being thus constituted sinners, they are therefore all, 
without exception, under sentence of the Second or Eternal 
Death. 

3, That God being pure and holy, before they can be where 
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(fod shall be, trey must be released from sin, and delivered 
from the sentence of death. 

4. That the only way, in which they can be released from 
sia, is by believing be obeying THE GOSPEL. 

5. That the Gospel is a whole. That one item of the Gos- 
pel is no more The Gospel, than that a part of any thing is the 
whole of that thing. 

6. That it isa truth, that Jesus is the Christ the Son of the 
Living God ; that this truth is the foundation corner-stone of 
the gospel ; but that it is not THE GOSPEL, any more than that 
the corner-stone of the foundation of a house is the house 
itself. 

7. That the Gospel is glad tidings of great joy to all people, 
both Jews and Gentiles, and consists in the offerjof a Release 
from Sin, and of Eternal life to all, who,believing in the sin- 
cleansing-efficacy of the blood of Jesus, shall be immersed into 
the belief of his death and resurrection ; and shall keep the 
faith to the end. 

8. That all who will not conform to these conditions will be 
raised at the Second Resurrection to suffer the punishment of 
the Second Death; and that all who cannot “ will not see life” 
eternal. 

y. That Jesus will shortly return to the country from which 
he ascended ; that he will then confer life eternal on the right- 
eous dead and‘on the righteous living; and that he will then 
commence his reign as the absolute Monarch of the universal. 
world. 

10. That the outline of the Christian worship is that record- 
ed Acts 11. 42. 

11. That the Holy Scriptures are the only authorized stand - 
ard of good and a 

12. That under this dispensation, not one will be recognized 
by God as “great and good ” who has not obeyed THE GosPEL 5; 
and whose subsequent conduct is not conformed to the aposto- 
lic model!. 

3. That there is but one road to eternal life; and that is, 
by obedience to the one only true and genuine gospel preached 
by the Aposties of Christ; and that there are but two ways by 
which men can enter upon this life, which is by a resurrection 
or a transformation. 

14. That Protestantism is not the Religion of Jesus, but a 
Horn of Antichrist; and that it is therefore, in its spirit and 
constitution, subversive of, and inimical to, pure and undefiled 
religion. 

These are the prominent features of the cause I maintain by 
pen and speech. If I see eye to eye with others in these things, 
! rejoice; not because they agree with me, but because they 
acknowledge what I firmly believe to be the truth. I present 
them in the form in wisick they appear for the sake of order 
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and perspicuity ; and especially that I may be clearly and 4 
finitely understood. 

My good brother, to talk of Protestant Christians is to spea\ 
of Antichristian Christians; for Protestantism is the antichri, 
of anti-papal countries. How much to be regretted it is tha: 
such oe as yours should have been expended in sucha yajy) 
effort as that of uniting such anomolous “Christians” as thes,’ 
Where, my brother, in all the Prophets or Apostles are yo 
sustained in such an incongruous enterprise? ‘They teach y: 
the desolation of the countries both of Protestant and Catholj- 
Christendom, by the lightning, the sulphur, the earthquake. 
and the great hail. I should be sorry to see the sects united 
There is no great deal of liberty of religious speech to boast of 
either in church or world, what alas! would be the case then? 
My “career of speculation ” would soon be stopped to the joy 
no doubt of many who amuse themselves with the cry of peace, 
peace when there is none; but sudden destruction at the door. 

‘ “On the subject of re-baptism and the intermediate state,” 
say you, “I touched with all gentleness ; always leaving the 
door open before and behind me for my friend to relieve him 
self from a'l that I intimated or alleged! But this it appear 
was not what he desired.”—You are right brother Campbell. 
I had no inclination to retreat, but to maintain my ground un- 
til fairly beaten. This you have failed to do, either in relation 
to “re-baptism” or “ Materialism” as you term them. You 
have long been sensitive on the former of these. I like consis! 
ency ; and if I embrace a religion | like it to be consistent in 
all its parts. If the gospel be the power of God to the salvation 
of every one that believes, then there is no salvation in any 
other way ; for God’s power to save is deposited no where else. 
This idea strongly impressed my mind when I obeyed it.— 
Perhaps you may recollect a conversation we had on this at the 
house of a mutual friend in Philadelphia. If, said I, baptisin 
be for the remission of sins can one arrive at heaven withou! 
it? You did not answer me satisfactorily. While yet con 
versing, a clergyman named Chambers called to see you. !! 
immersion be the only baptism, said he, and baptizing be ne- 
cessary for salvation, then infants must be immersed to be saved. 
which you do not pretend to say. This he considered as an 
evidence that immersion was not necessary to salvation, | well 
remember your reply. Brother Thomas, said you, has just been 
irritating me on that subject. I replied, that was not my in- 
tention, but that I wanted the difficulty explained. You con 
tinued to Mr. Chambers, that he admitted that infants were 
saved without faith, would he, therefore, say that faith was not 
necessary to salvation ? Mr. C. was silenced; I was amused 
at your ingenuity, but unrelieved. Had the doctrine of eternal 
life as tanght by Jesus and his apostles been understood, we 
should all have been extricated from the dilemma. You bot! 














sone on an assumpti m that eternal life can be attained by 
athe x means the by an intelligent obedience to the cospel, and 
ence you could only throw stumbling blocks in each other’s 
way. rom this time L began to reason independently of all 
ou have written on this subject. I sawa wan oi consisten- 
y in your pos sitions, which t could not beli: » be an attri- 

ate of the Christian Religion. ‘The res alts you knee: 
[ pe ‘reeive, there is no subject upon whie 4 | have written 
excites so much irritation as that of * re-immersion.” What 
s the cause of this ? I ean only attribute it to misgivings as to 
ye Apostolicity of their spiritual foundations. I am persuaded 


‘at had not touched the tenieiiek of the Baptists | might have 
sreulated for ever on eternal life and the things thereto be- 
paging Without losing a dozen subscribers. Jf a rcan or wo- 
an have obeyed the gospel they know it; and ; not to be 


ritated by the reasonings or speculations of any one. We 
mow whether we have purified our souls by obeying the truth 
ornot. ‘hose who have, have nothing to tear if they do well; 
those who have not, de well to be in a state of irritation until 
tueir megan be allayed by a purification from all sin. 

Yon say, y brother, that you are ol; id to learn from every 
rion exe fit 4 iy immediate location, that your “ motives and 
gunents have been duly apprec rated, and the cause you 

ead. relieved from the crude notions of the Chri tian Institu- 

n, and those wild and untanght spt eulations Which all men 

funderstanding are pi ased to call Ma es nal'sm.” In the cen- 

eral, would observe, that you may perhaps some day or other 
ind out your mistake. As to the almost universal ipreeiation 
af your arguments, my brother, that ts easily accou a for.— 

ym your own admission, where land my rit > or wild 
utaught speculations” are best understood, your ar-iments are 


least appré ‘clated ; whereas those who are ali nost ¢ sadively 
your readers and are least acquainted with me met cighly ap- 
preciate your efforts. | thank you for the compli:nent, though 

yno means so intended. Of course you are ono: the “all 
men of understanding,” and by inference, [ and others in this 
region are devoid of that manly virtue. We thank you and: 
proceed. 

You complain of my tone, temper, and manner. No doubt 
hese three are all susceptible of improvement. Perhaps we 
a both wnend our manners with advantage. Let us then 

h begin, and see who can be more mannerly. L, t this let- 
ler ch my first effort, as contrasted with your “first. ressions.” 


ne thing, brother C. I wish you would pay ali: more at- 
ention to the MATTER. 

You seem to disapprove of my publishing ext ~ from pri- 
te letters. Now, I presume, that this concern writers of 





tose letters and not you my brother. But why i you con- 
1n in me the thing you practice so often you: ? Dil you * 
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not publish an extract of a private letter of brother Church , 
Pittsburg, in the Harbinger under the title of The Giaye , 
Paradise? Do I misrepresent you when I say it wes done ¢, 
eflect? There was no argumcnt in the extract. [t was mey. 
ly an opinion—perhaps of an imfiuential brother. [have scvg 
to enlist no sympathies in my favor. Lam nct an inticuer— 
My fault, if it be a fault, is that I speak my mind as freely » 
think ; that | make no eflort to gain men, otherwise thay 
the force of truth. There exists not the man in these Sta), 
that can say, that I ever did any thing more then vw het al! y| 
read my paper know, to gain his sympathy, or to enlist } 
suppotit in O} position to you or any one else. Had I pursued 
a different course | could have been wonderiully poy ular. Hy 
J any sinister views, | would have f'cated in the Lerque wii) 
you tur my Captain along the stream. | would have win} 
at errors, Inconsistencies, and a fictitious reioim. Fut no. 
will follow in the wake of none but Jesus uf | can help it. 
wish to lead no man. Let truthlead them. My evod brother 
shall we have you or Jesus for cur Capiein? That ycu are tly 
Leader of many there is no doubt. I do not say you wish it! 
be so; but, | have seen too much not to know the truth of this, 
Now the sum and substance of the existing difference is this 
{ do not believe that you are pleading a cause that can in al 
its parts be sustained by the scriptures ; if L am mistaken, and 
you are pleading as God would have you, then Ged speed \ 
and may you proselyte men abundantly. Hf you be right, th 
may every Advocate I have written questioning the scriptural 
of your views be consumed. If you be wrong, then may th 
truth prevail come what will. 

As to the attestations of the brethren in Philadelphia and 
Richmond, I know, and they know too, that no just secusaticn 
can be brought to bear against me. T remained in Philadelplia 
at the earnest solicitation of the brethren there; and wha 
about to leave I was urged to stay. I left, and the old adag 
was verified, “no longer pipe no longer dance.” 1 was 
Richmond between two and three years. I sustained mysel 
by my profession. The rectitude of my walk and conduct cat 
be amply attested by the bretlirenthere. J oftentimes neglect. 
ed my pecuniary interests, that I might serve what I supposed 
the common cause. I can truly say, | labored more in the cause 
of truth and righteousness than the whole church together.— 
When I went there, there were but half a dozen strangers al- 
tended their meetings: when it was fair weather, and | was 
expected our congregation was always good. Let truth guide 
their attestations, and I know they will redound to my hone. 

You brought me forward brother C., “in the hope that I would 
use my influence in behalf of the faith, and worship, and spit 
of the primitive church ’ Whether or not I plead for the fail 
and the worship, of the primitive church of Jesus Christ, those 
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who understand the Scriptures, and know me better than you 
do, can attest. I do not plead for the faith or the worship, or 
the spirit of the primitive Protestant Church. You, my brother, 
proclaim yourself the champion of these things in avowing 
yourself the defendant of protestantism. 1 doubt not then, but 
| have abused my influence in your estimation. ‘This is your 
honest opinion. You suppose that the cause you plead is the 
cause ol truth. I give you full credit for this supposition. | 
have as honest an opinion likewise. 1 do not believe that it is 
the cause of God, and therefore | cannot honestly use my *n- 
fluence in seconding your eflorts. | rejoice at your success, 
wherever you succeed in persuading men to be baptized in the 
name of Jesus for the remission of sins ; but Lrecret to see you 
entangling yourself in the sectarian snares. Ycur opponents 
could do nothing with you in argument in relativi: to baptism. 
They found this out at last. Hence they determined to fight 
you, as you have resolved to do me, by letting you alone. But 
you have now come forward as the champion of their Protest 

antism, and now they crowd about you, and neutralize your 
efforts for a genuine, radical, and thorough reformation, by their 
deceittul flatteries. If what ts called ‘this reformation ” stand 
where it now is; it will ina very short time, need to be re- 
formed as much as any sect in Christendom. The world needs 
or rather the Lord Jesus requires, something more than a refor- 
mation of Protestantism. An entire and uncompromising re. 
turn to first principles is what is needed. The grand object 
the apostolic doctrine sets before us is not the coriversion of 
the world at large, but A Preparation of true Disciples, the 
Lamb's wife, to meet the Master who is at the door. 1 will 
use my influence in behalf of this as seripturally as | know how. 
Leave then, my good brother, the Catholics and Protestants to 
fight their own battles; and do you devote your acknowledged 
talents to the good work of preparing The Bride to meet her 
Lord. This only is worthy: of your efforts ; this is work enough 
for the remnant of your days. 

You put me under a profound silence fora year or two. You 
will stoop to notice nothing I may say, write, or do for that 
period of time at least. Permit me to say, without intending 
to “ abuse ” you and without the least acrimonious feeling, that 
this is a very convenient way of evading very inconvenient ar- 
guments. Besides, it is a violation of that christian spirit so 
much talked about. Will you.allow the brethren’s minds to be 
poisoned by my “errors ;” to be perverted by my “ wild and 
untaught speculations ;” wilbyou calmly look on and see the 
truth damaged, perhaps destroyed, and not make a continuous 
effort to silence meinstead of silencing yourself? You are 
bound by every consideration to be instant in season and out 
of season ; nnd never to cease your defence of truth, and the’ 





yssault of error until you shall repose in the profound silence 
of the grave. 

Remember, my brother, you have yet to discuss the condi- 
tionality or unconditionality of eternal life. When you shall 
have done this, we will then bring your arguments to the tes 
of scripture. We have much to say from all the prophets and 
apostles on this interesting topic. 

{ have now done with your “ first impressions.” You are at 
liberty to do with this as you please. have written to you in 
toue, termper, manner, and matter as we once talked torether, 
face to face. I know I have said many things at a hazard.— 
for I have never yet ventured to dispute the seripturality of 
your sayings and doings, but I have been visited with the onl 
argument some pt ople know the force of, which is “ discontinue 
your paper to me ”’ But I will spe ak out, and maintain what | be- 
lieve to be true, though every subscriber should order his name to 
be erased from my list. The Advocate would then of course 
‘ease. The false peace of this reformation would then cease 

be disturbed ; but the victery would reflect little eredit upon 
them ; for a question of dollars and cents, though a powerful 


arguinent. is an argument of fofce, and not a force of argu 


aide 2 ava 


tnent, 
y the evil genius you speak of depart. May we respect 
her’s rights. May we continue to love as brethren. 


‘annot as yet coalesce in the several causes 
vhich we plead. May we rise superior to those petty jealou 
vhich are the plague spots of hittle minds. If either of us, in- 

flict upon the other the appearance of evil, may we each en 
deayor to return good for evil. May past offences be forgotten 
by us both. That truth may prevail over self; and that it may 
be our rautual happiness to sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob at the royal banquet in the Everlasting Kingdom cf tm 
manuel is the devout aspiration of 

Dear Brother, 
Your Fellow-Citizen of Heaven. 
Joun Tuomas. 


A FRAGMENT. 


What follows is an examination ef the 16th and 17th “ argu 
ments” of The Harbinger on the subject at issue between our 
two papers. They would have been comprehended within the 
limits of the last volume, but were crowded out by the title- 
page and table of contents. The reader is requested to consi- 
der them as a partof No. 5. For further observations upon this 
matter, he is respectfully referred toour letter to Brother Camp- 
bell. Ep. Any. 


“ Argument 16.”—The disciples said, it is not Peter—i ts 
his angel, The Harbinger says, that Luke intended to signify 
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that it was not Peter, but “‘ Peter’s spirit or angel ; for sure” 
says he, “it could not be his body, incarcerated as it was !—* It 
was his angel!”’—We shall show, that it was neither Peter’s 
body nor spirit supposed by the diseiples to be knocking at the 
door, When they affirmed it was his angel. But to the context. 
Herod had commenced a persecution against the disciples in 
Jerusalem. He put James to death, and cast Peter into prison. 
God sent an angel or messenger to set Peter at liberty. As 
soon as Peter recovered trom his surprize, he found hinselfAn 
the open street, and forthwith made his way to the house where 
John Mark and Mary his mother resided; and where many 
other disciples were assembled, praying. He knocked at the 
outer door for admittance, and was answered by a female, 
named Rose. This maiden, transported with joy at the sound 
of Peter’s voice, which she recognized, waited not to open the 
door, but ran in and told the disciples in an excited way, that 
Peter was there. The disciples had not neard his voice, and 
they knew that he was securely lodged in the City gaol, and 
that humanly speaking, it was impossible for Peter to escape, 
they therefore, did not betieve the declaration of Rose, whom 
they charged with being distracted, for uttering such an im 
probable thing. But she confidently affirmed that it was so. 
Thea, as if they had said, if there be any one there connected 
with Peter, “It is his (aggelos) angel” or a messenger from 
him. Perhaps he has sent some one to us expressive of his 
wants. But Peter continued knocking, and to their astonish- 
ment they found it was Peter himself, and not an angel or mes- 
senger. Peter then related the story of his deliverance; and 
there we leave it for the present. 

“ Argument 17.” Ah! here’s the rub; what shall we un- 
fortunate Materialists, Sadduczes, lurking sceptics or rather 
atheists do with this? Here is a thunderbolt to dissipate our 
whole “ Sadducean hypothesis.”—God is not the God of the 
dead ; “ therefore Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are not dead.— 
This is the point of this most triumphant refutation of Materi 
alism and Sadduceanism.”’—Alas! how some people reckon 
without their host. We shall soon see how eaidly may be de- 
molished this vaunted triumph—this climax -of mystical per 
version of scripture. But to the text and context. 

“Tam the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and thre 
God of Jacob. God is not a God of the dead, but of the living ; 
for they are all alive to him.” Luke xx. 38. No one can get 
at the true meaning of this without examining the context.— 
Let it be observed by those who consult the octavo edition of 
the New Version, that there is a sentence interpolated which is 
not in the original—* for they are all, though dead to us, alive 
to him.”— Though dead to us was not spoken by Jesus, and 
has been very properly left out in the pocket edition. Luke 
tells us, that the Sadducees denied a Future State to which an. 
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introduction is obtained by a resurrection ; these two things 
they rejected—-a future state, and a resurrection of the dead. 
Jesus maintained ihe existence of both. These were the dis- 
putants, and these the questions in debate between them. The 
Sad lucees thought to puzzle Jesus by propounding to him the 
case of the woman and her seven husbands—“ to which of 
them will she be wife al the resurrection ; for she has heen 
married to all the seven ?”—They were unprepared for the re- 
velation he made to them. He told them there was no such 
thing as marriage in the future state among those who shall be 
honored to share in it and the resurrection. Having disposed 
of their catch question, he proceeds to insist upon the truth of 
a resurrection. “'T'nat THE DEAD ARE RAISED ” said he, “ even 
Moses has suggested.’ He then goes on to show how and 
where Moses suggests that the dead are raised ; for, continued 
he, Moses called the Lord who appeared in the bush, “ the 
God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.”— 
This then is the passage of Moses’ writings in which there is 
a resurrection suggested ; and the names of some of the sub- 
jects of it are mentioned. Having quoted Moses’ suggestion, 
Jesus comments upon it, saying, that God “ is not a God of the 
dead, but of the living;” that is, he is not The God of the dead 
who are not to be raised, as you Sadducees suppose ; but of 
the living, or of those who are to be honored to share in the 
resurrection. and the other world ; and thus it is, that Abraham, 
isaac, and Jacob are all alive to him: for “ God who makes 
alive the dead, calls things (persons) which exist not as 
though they existed.”—Rom. iv. 17.—This reasoning was so 
eonvineing in proof of a resurrection of the dead, and so grati- 
fying to the opponents of the Sadducees, that even the Scribes 
applauded his excellency of spirit, for, said they to Jesus, 
* Rabbi, you have spoken well.” 

If Jesus was aiming at establishing the doctrine of abstract 
human spirit, he failed to do it; and his reasoning was quite 
irrelevant to the occasion. Supposing we admit the indepen- 
dent existence of ghosts, which in fact the pagans did, does 
this necessarily involve a resurrection of dead bodies. The 
pagans, though as firm believers in the dogma, as the Harbin- 
ger, yet mocked Pau! for a vain babbler when he announced a 
resurrection of the dead. The existence of abstract human 
spirits was not the subject in debate between Jesus and the 
Sadducees ; it was the resurrection of the dead, and not a re- 
union of human spirits with human bodies ; itis not a human 
smirit that is to reanimate a human body at the resurrection, 
but the “ spirit of God, who raised up Jesus from the dead—it 
is He who will make even our MORTAL BODIES ALIVE 
through HIS spirit? Rom. viii. 11. 

Thus we have brought to the scrutiny of the context the dis- 
located passages of the word of God, selected for the purpose 
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of a special pleading. We have with little or no labor, but 
that most tedious of all labor, the driving the quill, driven trom 
the field the false witnesses of a spurious theology. The truth 
having vindicated itself, we consign, as far as relates to our- 
selves, the Conversations and Essays to entire forgetfulness. 
As to what we have written, though warmly attacked, it still 
stands on record unrefuted. A few breaches mgy have been 
made in the outworks—the batteries of tone, of temper, and of 
manner, may not have been so low, so lymphatic, or so agre- 
able as they might—their cannonading may have been too 
sharp, too brisk, too uncereinonious for nervous temperaments: 
but the Citadel of Truth they have enclosed has suffered no 
hurt for a moment of time. We have the truth, we have hon- 
estly defended the Truth, and there exisis not the individual 
in the Old or New World who can show that we have not 
successfully maintained it. 


Epiror. 


OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. 

A respected correspondent from Pennsylvania writes as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ While I wish you Brother Thomas to go on with 
your Advocate and prosper, | wish you to guard against any 
matter that would tend to counteract the truth or teaching of 


oe 


notso. I have very strong coubts as to the accuracy of the 
following expressions and iis connection, namely, “ That na- 
tural death becomes eternal io all those nations to whom God 
has not made known his will.” I desire you to examine care- 
fully such portions of sciipture as appear to be against your 
views as expressed. Such as John vy. 23. Rev. xx. 11-14. 
Rom, 11. 12-15. and many such passages. ‘Take care and be 
cautious Brother, and see that those who say you will come 
out an infidel be disappointed.” 


the scriptures; or publishiny any thing as seriptural, which is 


KE. D. 

First then, as to John v. 28. “ HW onder not at this ; for the 
time comes when all that are in their craves shall hear his 
voice, and shall come forth.”—The objection I presume turns 
upon the word all. And here I would observe that the word 
all is never used absolutely, but 1s always limited by the con- 
text to which it stands related. The position I assume here 
is, that all does not refer to all the men, women, and children 
who have ever lived upon the earth as many suppose, but that 
it is limited to those persons who are indicated in the context. 
Let us see, then, if we can find out who these individuals 
are, 

Jesus was reasoning with the Jews concerning the power 
he had received from God, to whom they accused hira of equal- 
ling himself, by calling Him his Father. Jesus, to show the 
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‘imtimate relationship subsisting between God and himself, uf. 
firmed, that as the Father raises and makes alive the dead. so 
also the Son raises from the dead whomscever he will. His 
power to do this, the Jews had evidence of in the son of the 
widow of Nain the daughter of Jairus, and Lazarus. This mi- 
raculous power he adduced to show, that God was indeed his 
real Father. Jfounded upon these premises he propounds to 
them this principle of the truth,—“I say,” says he, “to you 
(Jews,) he who hears my doctrine, and believes him who sent 
me, has eternal life, and shall not suffer condemnation, having 
passed from death to life.” The converse of this is, that it 
they would not hear his doctrine, and would not believe Him 
who sent him they shall not see eternal life, but should suffer 
condemnation, or be punished, having iefused to pass trom 
death to life. The al/ concerning whom he speaks to the 
Jews are all those who hear his doctrine. These we perceive 
are divisible into two classes of persons, namely, the believers. 
and those who will not believe. The destiny of the former he 
declares, is eternal life; that of the latter condemnation. He 
goes on to tell them that He 1s the distributor of the reward of 
life, and the punishment of death to all such. The Father, 
says he, has given the Son even the judicial authority, be 
cause he is a Son of Man. Wonder not at this, he continues ; 
for the time comes when all that are in their graves (not in 
heaven) shall hear his voice, and shall come forth. All who? 
“ They who have done good,” and “they who have done evil.” 
What is the standard of the good and of the evil they shall 
have done? ‘The “ doctrine” of Jesus spoken of in the con- 
text. Those who receive it are the all who have done good 
under this dispensation ; and they who receive it notare the all 
who have done evil. What is the destiny of the former ?— 
To arise and enjoy life, says the Son. What is that of the 
later ?— T'o arise to suffer punishment, says the Judge. 
Now in general terms the answer to the question, who are 
the all referred to in the text? The reply is all who are mo- 
rally and physically capable of doing good or evil according 
to the doctrine of the Son of Man..—Can a person receive or 
reject the doctrine of Jesus, who is ignorant o1 human speech. 
and can neither think nor act for itself?—Who will say hecan’ 
Then such are not comprehended in the all of the text. Can 
men and women, who are not thus physically incapacitated, 
but who have never heard even of the name ef Jesus, receive 
or reject his doctrine ? Who will say they can ?—'Then such 
are not comprehended in the ali of the text. We conclude 
then, that the all.is limited by the context to all those, who, 
having heard the doctrine of Jesus, either receive or reject it. 
The next in order is Romans ii. 13-15.—As many therefore, 
as have sinned without law; shall also perish without law : 
and as many as have sinned under law shall be condemned by 
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Jaw ; for not those who hear the law are just before God ; but 
those who obey the law shall be justified, in the day when God 
shall judge the hidden things of men by Jesus Christ, accord- 
ing to my gospel. When, therefore, the Gentiles who have 
not a law, do in effect the things of the law, these persons, 
though they have not a law, are a law to themselves: who 
show plainly the work of the law, written on theig hearts ; their 
conscience bearing witness, and also their reasonings between 
one another, When they accuse or excuse each another.” 

From the context, the Gentiles here alluded to by the Apos- 
tle appear to be the idolators ; the fruits of whose superstition 
he enumerates in ch. 1. v. 26-32. He declares that by the law 
of God, they who practice such things are worthy of death; 
that is, as I understand it, eternal death. Of this sentence, on 
account of their idolatry, they have no reason to complain ; for 
God has sufficiently manifested his eternal power and divinity 
by his works, so that they are inexcusable. Besides, they show 
plainly the work of the law written on their hearts, which pro- 
nounces sentence of death upon them, by their reasonings on 
virtue and vice, by which they condeyn or acquit each other 
of good or evil. Now the Jew is no better than the Gentile: 
for some of them who clearly understand the law of God, not 
only do the abominable things he mentions, but even com- 
mend those who practice them. For which cause the Jew is 
as inexcusable as the Gentile. Hence the sentence of death, 
which is the punishment of sin, rests both on the Jew and the 
Greek. The one perishes under the law of Moses, the other 
also perishes though never placed under that law. To die is 
not to perish,jthough to perish weimustdie. Jewish and Gen- 
tile sinners will perish both: and this perdition will be accord- 
ing to the gospel Paul preached, v. 14. In this gospel he an- 
nounced to the Gentiles, that the times of their ignorance God 
had winked at or overlooked ; but now they were called upon 
to reform, as a day was appointed for the judgment of the 
world by Jesus Ghrist, who, we have seen, instructs us, that 
the reception or rejection of his doctrine shall determine to 
which of the resurrections they shall attain. "What else can 
he meant by God’s overlooking the times of Gentile ignorance, 
but that their “receiving in themselves that recompense of 
their error which was due” while living, and death natural 
should be a perdition to them unrespited and eternal ? But the 
Jews and Gentiles, who reject the doctrine of Jesus will perish 
bya resurrection to “ the damnation of Hell,” in which “soul 
and body are destroyed.” 

The third objection is founded on Rev. xx. 11-14.—And I 
saw a great white throne, and him who sat on it, from whose 
face earth and heaven fled away, and there was found no place 
for them. And I saw the dead small and great, standing be- 


fore God; end the books were opened ; and another book was 
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_ opened, which is the book of life: and the dead were judged 
out of the things written in the books, according to their work, 
And the sea gave up the dead that were in it; and death ang 
hades gave up the dead that were in them; and they wer 
judged every one according to his works. And death and 
hades were cast into the lake of fire ; this is the second death ” 

The objection, I presume, turns upon the terms “ smal! and 
great,” and “every one.”—First as to the small and great 
dead who are to stand before God. 1 believe the many ima. 
gine, that by the word small is meant those of diminutive siz, 
and stature. But reason enlightened by scripture will not jus- 
tify such an unimportant distinction in relation to those wh, 
are to be judged. Suppose we were to read it according t 
this interpretation, it would then be, And I saw the dead, sma]! 
infants and other diminutive persons, and large men, standing 
before God. And they were every one, small infants and 
large men judged according to their works. According 1 
what works are small infants to be judged? You perceive 
then that the interpretation is reduced to an absurdity. 

Now ia the original, the dead are termed mikrous kai me- 
galous small and greaé. The word smai// is but a lame tran- 
slation of mikros. We speak of “great men” when we mean 
celebrated, renowned, noble men, but we do not say “small 
men” when we speak of men of low demee. Now mikros 
signifies, according to Parkhurst and all other lexicographers, 
besides other meanings, little in dignity, mean, that is in ap- 
pearance. You and I are mikros, lift/e, mean, ignoble in the 
estimation of the megalos or great world; which does not know 
us, because it neither knows the Son nor the Father, whose 
we are. The passage then ought to read, and I saw the dead. 
ignoble and renowned stand before God. Now this accords 
with the doctrine, that-God is no respecter of persons. Now 
tte question is, who are the every one of the ignoble and no- 
ble dead spoken of here? ‘The context replies, those whose 
names were either written or unwritten in the book of life, and 
whose works were either good or evil, according as they shall 
be so determined by the things of the law recorded in the 
books. 

Now, we learn from Paul, that some of the dead are to perish 
by law and others without law. But here we find dead of high 
and low degree who are “ every one” raised to fife that they 
may be judged “by law” or according to the things written in 
the books. Now it is worth your while to remember, that not 
one of the dead John saw standing before God, is reported to 

have been judged to life or death by any unwritten rule. The 
rule of judging their works is all written, so that they are in- 
excusable. It will be no excuse to them to say, they did net 

-know the works or things God required of them, for the things 

_are all written in The Books to which when alive before, they 
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had free access. But where at this great judgment of the wicks ° 
ed are those who die without having been placed under any 
divine law, but were a law to themselves? They were not 
there, for John did not see them; if he had he would have told 
us. What then had become of them? They had all died and 
perished away—their natural death had become eternal, which 
was the question in debate. 


EDITOR. 


Observations on Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. 
BY ROBERT HALDANE, ESQ. 


All Scripture is given by inspiration of God. Every page 
of the sacred volume is stamped with the impress of Deity, 
and contains an inexhaustible treasure of wisdom, and know- 
ledge, and consolation. Some portions of the word of God, 
like some parts of the material creation, may be more impor- 
tant than others,—but all have their proper ploce, all proclaim 
something of the character of their glorious Author, and all 
ought to be earnestly and reverentially studied. Whatever be 
their subject, whether it relates to the history of individuals or 
of nations, whether it contains the word of precept or exhorta- 
tion, or whether it teaches by example, all is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for instruction in righteousness. But, 
while every part of the word of God demands the most serious 
attention, it 1s not to be doubted that certain portions of the 
sacred volume call for more frequent and deeper meditation.— 
Among these, the Epistle to the Romans is entitled to peculiar 
regard. tis the only part of Scripture which contains a de- 
tailed and systematic exhibition of the great doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, The same doctrines, it is true, are inculcated in every 
other part of the Bible, but here they are brought together in 
a condensed and comprehensive form. Especially the great 
doctrine of justitication by faith is clearly unfolded, and placed 
in the strongest light. his doctrine is so far above the disco- 
very of man, that human wisdom is ever attempting to set it 
aside, or to modify it into accordance with systems, that repre- 
sent salvation as inore or less the effect of merit on the part of 
man. 

The Epistle to the Romans has always attracted the peculiar 
notice of those whose attention has been directed to the inter- 
pretation of Scripture. To this portion of the divine record, 
all who look for salvation by grace have constantly appealed, 
and here they have proof the most solid and abundant. No 
considerable difference of interpretation has ever been given of 
its contents by those who have renounced their own wisdom, 
and have determined to follow implicitly the obvious meaning 
of the word of God. 


This epistle has been equally an object of attention to those ’ 
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who admit the authority of Scripture, but follow their ow: 
wisdom in forming their own system of religious doctrine, 
Salvation by grace, and salvation by works, are so inconsistent 
with each other, that it might well be supposed no attempr 
would ever be made to harmonize them. Yet the attempt has 
beer. made. Human wisdom cannot receive the doctrine of the 
Epistle to the Romans, and men profess ng Christianity can- 
not deny it to be a part of Scripture. What, then, is to be 
done? A compromise and peace are proclaimed between the 
wisdom of man and the revelation of God. All the ingenuity 
of Mr. Locke, one of the acutest philosophers that ever existed, 
has been exerted to bring Paul into accordance with human 
science. He and others have labored to give a view of this 
epistie that may reconcile human merit with divine grace. 
The mind of every man, by nature, is disaffected to the doc- 
trine ot this epistle ; but it is only in proportion to the intre- 
pidity of his unbelief that any one willdirectly avow it. While 
some, by the wildest suppositions, will boldly set aside every 
thing it contains that opposes their own preconceived opinions, 
others will receive its statements, only with the reserve of cer- 
tain necessary modifications. Thus, in the deviations from 
truth in the exposition of its doctrines, we find various shades 
of the same unhallowed disregard for the divine testimony. 
The spirit of speculation and of novelty, which is now 
abroad, loudly calls upon Christians to give earnest heed to 
the truths inculcated in tae Epistle to the Romanus. There is 
hardly any doctrine which has not been of late years exposed 
to the corruptions and perversions of men. Many, altogether 
destitute of the spirit of God and the semblance of true religion, 
have nevertheless chosen the word of God, and its solemn and 
awfully-momentous truths, as the arena upon which to exercise 
their learning and display their ingenuity. In consequence of 
the Scriptures being written in the dead languages, there is 
doubtless scope for the diligent employment of critical researe) 
But if it were enquired how much additional light has been 
thrown upon the sacred volume by the refinements of modern 
critics, it would be found to bear a very small proportion to the 
evil effected by the influence of unsanctified learning applied to 
the holy doctrines of Revelation. It has become common, even 
among Christians, to speak of the critical interpretation of 
Scripture as requiring little or nothing more than mere scho- 
larship, and many seem to suppose that the office of a critical 
and that of a doctrinal interpreter are so widely different that 
a man may be a safe and useful critic who has at the same 
time no relish for the grand truths of the Bible. There cannot 
be a more lamentable delusion, or one more calculated to dese- 
crate the character and obscure the majesty. of the word of God. 
To suppose that a man may rightly interpret the Scriptures, 
while tie is ignorant of the truths of the Gospel, or disaffectec 
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«some of its grand fundamental doctrines,—to imagine that 
wis can be to hin a usefal or even an innocent occupation, is 
» regard these Scriptures as the production of ordinary men, 
eating of subjects of ordinary importance, instead of contain- 
ag, as “they do, the message of the Most High God, revealing 
ie or death to every soul ‘of man by whom they are read. 
ifthe Scriptures have not testified in vain that the carnal 
nitd is enmity against'God; if we are bound to believe that 
were is no middle state between the Christian and unbeliever; 
jw can we wonder at the manner’ in which they have been 
rverted, not only by the ignorance, but the inveterate preju- 
dices of men from whom the Gospel 1s hid? Is it reasonable 
—i3 it agreeable to the dictates of common sense, to believe 
hat the critical interpretations of such men are not tinged with 
ir own darkened and hostile views of the divine character 
di the divine revelation? And yet such is the opinion en- 
ertained of the labors of some of the most unenlightened com- 
nentators, that their works have obtained a celebrity altogether 
waecountable on any principle of sound Christian wisdom. 
Christians ought to be particularly on their guard against 
wupering in any degree with the word of God. We should 
never forget, that when we are explaining any expression of 
s Sripture we are treating of what are the very words of the 
iy Ghost as much as if they had been spoken to us by a 
wice from heaven. The profane rashness of many critics is 
nich emboldened by the circumstance that men have been 
eaployed in communicating revelation. A sort of modified 
sspiration only is granted to the Scriptures, and they are often 
uctically treated as the words merely of those who were em- 
loved to write them. When God is thus kept out of sight, 
te ceremony is used in treating the words of the Apostles 
mth the utmost freedom. That profound reverence and awe 
ith which the Sc ripture s ought to be read and handled is, 1 
—_ instances too little exemplified. The poor man’s Bible is 
¢ Word of God, in which he | has no suspicion that’ there is 
wy thing but perfection. The Bible of the profoundly erudite 
eaolar is often a book that is not so necessary to instruct see 
sone that needs his hand for alteration, or amendment, 
mfirmation. Learning may be usefully employed ; but if 
farning ever forgets that it must constantly sit at the feet ot 
pesus, it will be a curse instead of a bl essing. It will raise 
ouds and darkness, instead of communicating light to the 
orld. 
The evil of studying the Scriptures, and commenting upon 
em with as little reverence as a scholar might comment upon 
ae ys of Aristophanes or Terence, has extended itself 
weh farther than might be supposed. This is the spirit in 
| a the German neologians lave written ; and, indeed, it is 
be feared, that as the neologian form of infidel: ey originated 
c2 
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from this profane method of criticising the Scriptures, so the 
same cause may produce the same effect in this country. Cer- 
tain it is, that works have been re-published or translated here. 
which are very little calculated to uphold the ancient faith o; 
the Church of Christ, or to advance the knowledge of the truth 
as it is in Jesus. 

From present appearances, there is every reason to fear that 
Britain will be innundated with German neology. The tide 
has strongly set in, and unless the Christian public be on their 
guard, the whole country will be brought under its influence 
It is a solemn thing to be employed in ushering into more ex- 
tended notoriety publications that have a tendency to lower the 
character of the Holy Scriptures, to introduce doubt and con- 
fusion into the minds of those who are weak in the faith, and 
to embolden others who seek an apology for casting away the 
fetters of education and authority, and desire to launch out into 
the ocean of wild and dangerous speculation. While some ap 
pearances in Germany of a return to the Scripture doctrine ot 
salvation by Jesus Christ should be gladly hailed by every 
Christian, yet it must be admited, that those who in that coun- 
try seem to have made the greatest advances ih the knowledge 
of the Gospel, are still far from being entitled to be pointed out 
as guides to the Christians of this country. Their modifications 
ot divine truth are manifestly under the influence of a criticism 
too nearly allied to neology. There is great danger that, in 
the admiration of German criticism, a tincture may be received 
from continental errors. It would be rouch preferable, it th: 
learned Christians of Britain would pursue truth in a diligent 
examination of its own sources, rather than spend their time 
in retailing the criticisms of German scholars. “ Their criti 
cisms,” it is observed by Mr. Carson, in his very able review 
of the Unitarian controversy lately maintained at Belfast. 
“are arbitrary, forced, and in the highest degree fantastical.— 
Theirlearying is boundless, yet their criticism is mere trash 
The vast extent of their literary acquirements has overawed 
British theologians, and given an importance to arguments tha! 
are sélf-evidently false.” 

In these days of boasted liberality, it may appear captious to 
oppose with zeal the errors of men who have acquired a name 
in the Christian world. The mantle of charity, it will be said, 
ought to be thrown over the mistakes that have resulted from 
a free and impartial investigation of truth; and they ought 
either to be overlooked, or noticed with a slight expression 0! 
disapprobation. Such, however, was not the conduct of the 
Apostle Paul. He spared neither churches nor individuals, 
when the doctrines they promulgated tended to the subversion 
of the Gospel ; and the zeal with which he opposed their er 
rors was not inferior to that with which he met the open ene- 
mies of Christianity. He affirms that the doctrine introduced 
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to the Galatian churches is another Gospel, and denounces a 
¢urse agrinst all who promulgated it. Instead of compliment- 
ing the authors of this corruption of the Gospel, as only abus- 
ing in a slight degree the liberty of free examination, he de- 
cides that they should be cut off as troublers of the churches. 
Let not christians be more courteous in expressing their views 
of the guilt and danger of corrupting the Gospel, than faithful 
and compassionate to the people of Christ who may be injured 
by false doctrine. It is highly sinful to bandy compliments at 
the expense of truth. 

The awful responsibility of being accessory to the propaga: 
tion of error, is strongly expressed by the Apostle John. “If 
there come any unto you, and bring not this doctrine, receive 
him not into your house, neither bid him God speed; ‘or he 
that biddeth him God speed is partaker of his evil deeds.” It 
the imputation of Adam’s sin, and of Christ’s righteousness. 
be doctrines contained in the Word of God, commentaries that 
labor to expel them from that Word must be grossly pestiferous 
books, which no Christian ought to recommend, but which on 
the contrary, to the utmost of his power, it is his duty to 
oppose. . 

A very dangerous misrepresentation of some of the great 
doctrines of the Epistle to the Romans, has lately come before 
the public, in a commentary on that epistle from the pen of 
Protessor Swart of America. As that work has obtained an 


extensive cireulation in this country, has been strongly reecom- 
mended, and is likely to produce a considerable effect, it has 
appeared to me proper to make frequent references, in the ex- 
position of the first five we to his glaring perversions of 


their important contents. On the same principle | have intro- 
duced various remarks on the well-known commentary of Dr. 
Macknight, and have also alluded occasionally to that of Pro- 
fessor Tholuck, lately published. 

In the following exposition I have availed myself of all the 
assistance | could obtain, from whatever quarter. Especially, 
I have made use of every thing that appeared to be most valu- 
able in the commentary of Claude, which terminates at the 
beginning of the twenty-first verse of the third chapter. I have 
also had the advantage of the assistance of Mr. Carson, whose 
thorough acquaintance with the original language, and well- 
known critical discernment, peculiarly qualify him for render- 
ing effectual aid in such a work. As it is my object to make 
this exposition as useful as possible to all descriptions of 
readers, I have not always confined myself simply to an expla- 
nation ot the text, but have occasionally extended, at some 
length, remarks on such subjects as seemed to demand particu- 
lar attention, either from their own importance, or because of 
mistaken opinions entertained concerning them. As to those 
which required a more full discussion than could be conveni- 
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ently introduted, I have referred to my larger work ‘ On the 
Evidence and Authority of Divine Revelation, 

in the first five chapters of this epistle, the great ae of 

- tific ation by faith, of which they exclusively treat, is more 

y discussed than in any. other part of Scripture. “ the first 
hap ter, the Apostle commences by direeting the attention of 
Ose to wheal he wrote to the person of the Son of God. in 
is Incarnation In time, and his divine nature from eternity, 
a‘ 4, 1e great s aby) set of that Gos pel which he was commission 
ed to proclaim. After a most striking introduction, every way 

' ‘ulated to arrest the attention, and conciliate the affection 
of those whom he addressed, Paul briefly announces, what he 
intends afterwards to establish, that the Gospe ‘lis the power of 
God unto salvation to every one that believeth, because in it is 
revealed the rv aht eousness of God. Unless suc h a rightecus- 
ness had been provide ‘d, all men must have suffered the pu 

ishme nt due to sin, seeing God hath denounced his high dis- 

le asure agi tinst their ungodliness and unrighteousness. T nen Ss 

‘the great truths whic +h the Apostle immediately procee: 
io unfold. And as they stand connected with every part ¢ ol 
that salvation which God has prepared, he is led to exhibit a 
inost animating and consol: itory view of the whole of that great 
plan of merey, which proclaims “ glory to God in the highest 
and on earth peace, goodwill tow ard men.’ 

The first point which tte an le establishes, is the ruined 
condition of men, who by nature are all under sin. The chare: 
of ungodliness and of conseque nt uw nrighteousness, he proves 
first against the Gentiles. ‘They had departed from the w or- 
ship of God, although, in the works of the visible creation, they 
ghad sufficie nt notification of his power and Godhead. In their 
conduct they had violated the law written in their hearts, and 
sinned in opposition to what they knew to be right, and to the 
‘testimony of their consciences in its favor. All of the m, there- 
fore, lay under the sentence of condemnation which will he 
pronounced on the workers of iniquity in the day when God 
shall judge the seerets of men. In the second ch: ipter a simi: 
lar charge of guilt and transgression is brought against the 
Jews, notw ithstanding that the *y had been favored w “ith the su- 
pe rior advantage of a written revelation. 

Having proved in the first two chapters, by an appeal to un- 
deniable facts, that the Gentiles and the Jews were both guilly 
before God, in the third, taking them both together, Paul exhi- 
bits a fearful picture, drawn from the t testimony of Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures, of their universal guilt and depravity. And 
thus, having established it as an undeniable truth that every 
man in his natural state lies under the just condemnation of 
God, as a rebel against him in all the three ways in which he 
has been pleased to reveal himsell, he arrives at the mevitable 
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conclusion, that by obedience to law* no man living shall be 
justified ; that so far from justifying him, the law proves him to 
he a transgress or. 

The way is thus prepared for the grand display of the grace 
gad merey of God announced in the Gospel. What the law 
could not do, n ot from any deficiency in itself, but owing to the 
jepravity of man, God has fully accomplished. Man has no 

nghteousness of his own which he ean plead, but God has 
provide ‘da righteousness for him. ‘This righteousness intinite- 
ly superiour to that which he veiginally possessed, is provided 
solely by grace, and received solely by faith. It is placed to 
the account of the believer for his ju-titication, without the 
smallest respect either to his previous or subsequent obedience. 
Yet, so far trom beimg contrary to the justice of God, this me- 

thod of justification, * freely by his grace,” illustrates bis jus- 
tice, and vindicates his former dealings to men. So far from 
making the law void, it establishes iv in all its honor and au- 
thority. This way of Salvation equally applies to all, bot 
Jews and Gentiles—men of every nation and of every charac- 
ter: “there is no difference” here, for all, without exception, 
we sinners. 

x. he Apostie, | in the fourth chapter, in oby ating certa'n op- 
jections, farther confirms and illustrates his doctrines. And in 
ord rr to complete the view of the gent subject of his discus- 
iat he describes in the fifth chapter the blessed effects con- 
nected with a state of justification. Tle then gives a striking 
weount of the entrance of that sin and of that righteousness, 
both of which he hai been exhibiting; and shows the reason 
of the introduction of the written law, by means of which the 

ent of the evil of the one, and of the effectual remedy brought 


by the other, was fully made manifest to the glory o! the grace 


ot God. 
These ob: ° *hapters dis 'sclos e.a cons istent scheme in the di- 


never ec nate Ke ive OCC cma to 00g human cuiiaits nding. It is 
the perfe ection of wisdom. yet ip all its features iL is Opp iosed to 
the wisdom of this world. 


QUERIES. 

“You will please answer in The Advocate the following 
enquiries. How do you understand these expressions in the 
New Testament—Ewrcept a man be born of water and thi 
spirit he cannot enter the Kingdom of God ; also, whosoever 
drinks of this water will thirst again ; but whosoever will 
drink of the water, which 1] shall give him will never thirst 


nore; but this water I shall give him, stall be in him «a. 


-~-_--—— 


* The law of Moses,—ep. anv. 
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jountain springing up into everlasting life: also, and th; 
Spirit and tke Bride, say come ; and let him that hears. 
say, come, and let him ‘thal is thirsty, come, whoever will, let 
tim take of the water of life freely. Do you understand the 
water in cach to be material or figurative? Or do you under 
stand the first to be material w ater, and the two latter figura 
ilve? Please give your views concerning the passages and 
your reasons for those views. I have made these i inquiries in 
consequence of a conversation | had with a baptist who con- 
tended that they were figurative in each case. 


Reply. 

The attributes of the water im each passage are sufficient), 
indic abe by the passages themselves. In the first, or John 11. 
5, the water can be no other than material because we are re 
quired to be born of it. New to be born of any thing is (oy 
emerge from that in which we had been previously concealed 
‘Po be born ef water therefore, is to emerge from water in 
Which we had previously been hid from view. It is obvious 
that figurative n ater cannot be intended ; for to interpret it thus. 
would be to reduce the passage to an absurdity. Excepta ma: 
be born of spirit and spirit is nonsense. God who isa Spins, 
is the be relter ol spiritu: il sor is and di 1ughters by ! his ine Oorru] 
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ibie seed which is the word of the Lord which has been pic 
claimed as gospel to the world. 1 Peter i. 23-25. Now, who 
ever heard of any thing being begotten and born, in the nat 
1 moral kin rdom ot God, Ww ithout a malerial me dium. 
annot be born of the earth unless it be begotten in th 
The earth is the mother or maternal medium, of all ti 
bieects of the vegetable kingdom. So of the 
‘ corruptible seed of the fiesh must be depo- 
i before ad animal can be born eith: 
ts sire ordam. To say, that a plant is born of the eart! 
| nature when the seed is only just now sown in the earth, 
about as rational as to say. that aman is born of water au 
‘ spirit who ha only received the aa ag of S| iritual [if 
, a belief of the 1 word ot the Lerd. To | born of water 
pian thus begotten of the Sp irit by a belief of the truth, mus! 
cvinto the water; which in no way can be eten plausi 
made to mean, that he must go into the spirit, which a ficur 
itive rendering of water would imply. 
In the other passages , the subject of discourse is not a bein 
born of water, but a drinking of water. In John iv. 14. 
neaks of material and spiritual water. He asked the woman 
ot Samaria to give him some water from the wel! of Jacob.— 
ilaving commenced a conversation with her, he offered her o! 
the water of lite or living water, so that she might drink and 
never thirst again. When we long after any thing with an 
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grdent desire we are said to thirst after it. Now the object of 
yatural thirst, is water; so the object of a spiritual thirst 1s 
ealled water, living or running water which appears to be end- 
less in its flow. In spiritual language, to long ardently after 
eternal life, is to thirst for living water; and to attain toa tithe 
to eternal life is never to thirst more because. having become 
heirs of this inestimable life, the assurance oi this isas a foun- 
tain Within us springing up to everlasting life. 

In his discourse with the woman Jesus adopted the style ot 
the prophets; especially of Isaiah who calls upon every one, 
that is thirsty to come to the waters. Put enough has been 
said upon so self-evident and palpable a subject. 

Eprror. 


Dr. Beattie’s Opinion of the Cliristian Religion. 

“The Christian Religion, according to my creed, is a very 
simple thing, intelligent to the mean: st capacity ; and what, 
if we are at pains to join practice to knowledge, we may make 
urselves acquainted with without turning over many books. 
lt is that distineuished excellence of this religion, that it is en- 
tirely popular and fitted, both in its dovirines and its evidences, 
to all conditions and capacities of reasonable creatures—-a cha- 
racter which does not belong to any other religious or philoso- 
phical system that ever appeared in the world. I wonder to 
see so many men eminent both for their piety and for their ca- 
pacity, labouring to make a myslery of this divine institution. 
If God vouchsafe to reveal himself to mankind, can we suppose 
that he chooses to do it in such a manner that none but the 
learned and contemplative can understand him? The gene- 
rality of mankind can never, in any possible circumstances, 
have leisure or capacity for learning or profound contemplation. 
If, therefore, we make christianity 2 mystery, we exclude the 
greater part of mankind from a knowledge of it: which is di- 
rectly contrary to the intention of its author, as is plain from 
his explicit and reiterated declarations. in a word, I am per- 
fectly convinced that an intimate acquaintance with the SCRIP- 
TURE, particularly the gospels, is all that is necessary to the 
accomplishment in true christian knowledge. I have looked 
into some systems of theology, but I never read one of them to 
an end, because I found I could never reap any instruction from 
them. ‘To darken what is clear, by wrapping it up ina veil of 
system and science, was all the purpose that the best of them 
seems to me to answer.” 


Ancient and Modern Bishops. 


“Let none,” says Dr. Mosheim, alluding to the first and se- 
ond centuries, “confound the bishops of this primitive and 
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golden period of the church, with those of whom we read jy 
the following ages. For though they were both designated }y 
the same name, yet they differed extremely, in many respects, 
A bishop, during the first and second centuries, was a persoq 
who had the care of one christian assembly, which at that tiny 
was generally speaking, small enough to be contained in a ny. 
vat? house. In this assembly he acted not so much with 
authority of a master, as w'th the zeal and diligence of a {ajth. 
ful servant. The churches also, in those early times, were cp. 
tirely independent ; none of them subject to any foreign juris. 
diction, but each one governed by its own rulers and its ow, 
laws. Nothing is more evident than the perfect equality thet 
reigned among the primitive churches ; nor does there eye; 
appear, in the first century, the smallest trace of that associa. 
tion of provincial churches, from which cevncils and metrono. 


litans derive their origin.”—[ Ecce. Hist. vol. J. p. 105-107. | 
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Constantine’s Imperial Way of Reconciling Bishops. 
Socrates says, that the bishops having put ‘nto the « mperor’s 
hands written libels containing their complaints against each 
other, he threw them altogether into the fire, adyis ing t 
cording to the doetrine of Christ, to forgive one another as the: 
thems lves hoped ‘to be foreiven. ms Zomen says, that hh, 
bishops having made their complaints in perso: the emperor 
hade them reduce them all Into writin at on the day 
which he had appointed to consider them. he said, as he threy 
all the billets unopened into the fire, that it did not belong to him 
to decide the differences of christian bishops, and that the hear- 
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ing of them must be deferred till the day of judement.—Li/ 
. ‘ . i eee . ' . d > 
of Constantine, Boot, iii. ch. 10-14. 
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Character given Wickliffe by one of the Enemies of 
Reformation. 

Jones says—As the clergy had hated and persecuted him with great vio- 


lence during his life, they exulted with indecent joy at his disease and death 
ascribing them to the immediate vengeance of heaven for his heresy—“ On 
the day of St. Thomas the Martyr, Archbishop of Canter! ury,” says Wal- 
singham, a contemporary historian, ‘that limb of the devil, enemy of the 
church, deceiver of the people, idol of heretics, mirror of hypocrites, author 
of schisms, sower of hatred, and inventor of hes, John Wickliffe, was, by 
the immediate judgment of God, suddenly struck with a palsy, which se1z- 
ed ali the members of his body, when he was ready, as they say, to vomit 
forth his blasphemies against the blessed St. Thomas, in a sermon which 
he had prepared to preach that day.” 


METAPHYSICS. 


Metaphysics is twa men talkin’ thegither. He that’s listenin’ 
does na ken what he that’s talkin’ means, and he that’s talkin 
does na ken what he means himsel. 





